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Written for OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ affection for the 
boarder who refused to express opinions on 
Cleopatra because he was a specialist only on the 
hind leg of Meloe has suggested that I, who have 
been all my life so preoccupied with the care of 
two-legged animals, need some excuse for intrud- 
ing an article about those with four. My excuse 
shall be that I owe my life to them, as well as on 
more than one occasion the saving of much un- 
necessary suffering, and that they have afforded 
me so many times the ability to attain an objec- 
tive when no other power on earth could. 


I am writing from Italy, the Fascist Italy of 
Mussolini. It has been my good fortune to 
travel it in days gone by from Ventimiglia to 
Brindisi, from Naples and Rome to Florence and 
Venice, and to drive more than once both into 
Germany and France through its mountains. 
Today, for our fourfooted friends’ sake, I 
at least am thanking God for the new order. 
Not one horse have I seen beaten, much less 
kicked in the stomach since we arrived six weeks 
ago. There are still far more horses than motors 
here on the Riviera. They are well groomed, 
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with shiny coats. They are well fed. They 
have no horrible irons pressing on their noses. 
They do not jerk their heads away when you try 
to pat them. They are even sleek, and are 
decorated with feathers on their bridles. 

A cousin, who is making a road up the face of 
a steep hill to her villa, noticed that the men 
handling three horses which were hauling a cart 
could do nothing with them, and she spoke to the 
owner about it. A day later, they were all- 
contentedly pulling away, not even noticing the 
precipitous edges. The owner had taken them 
out of harness, and walking them quietly up and 
down, with an encouraging pat and a titbit, had 
talked to them—‘‘ All safe, old fellow, nothing to 
be afraid of,’ and so now they are happy and 
docile. Our experience in Italy in the past had 
left such different impressions that in the old 
days we employed horses only when we had to. 


SIR WILFRED GRENFELL AND HIS DOGS 


It is dogs, however, which I have used most, 
both for sport and transport. Their intelligence 
is so nearly human, if you understand them and, 
if I may say so, if you love them, that when one 
takes into account their loyalty, fidelity, endur- 
ance and courage, one can understand the man 
who exclaimed, ‘‘The more I know men, the 
more I Jove dogs.”” One thing one can gain by a 
winter in Labrador as a doctor is an intimate 
knowledge of man’s best fourfooted friends. 

The individuality of dogs comes out very 
much when one is alone for long periods with 
them, as one is in the sub-Arctic often enough on 
long journeys. Iam not claiming that dogs have 
souls which live on after death, but if love 
transcends the Last Divide, if individuality in- 
volves immortality, then the Bible dictum ‘‘ With- 
out are dogs’? must inevitably provoke in our 
minds the reaction of the old seamen of Kipling’s 
poem, who on being told that in Heaven there 
would be no more sea, threw down their crowns 
and made for open water. After all these years, 
I feel forced, like the Scotchman, to say ‘‘A hae 
ma doubts!” 

Many have been my dogs, of almost every 
variety. One small black cocker spaniel will 
ever live in my memory. He came to Labrador 
from England at an early age, and no animal, 


however many legs he had, could have rejoiced 
more than he did in the absolute unconventional- 
ity of Labrador laws of trespass. In England, 
the life of a born sportsman on four legs is neces- 
sarily cramped, and indeed, his career is apt to be 
chequered. Disregard for conventions anyhow 
was only enthusiasm in “Jack.” I am not 
aware that he ever actually ran down even a 
rabbit, but his intense ‘‘joie de vivre’ when the 
snow was down, with his wide spread furry paws 
which gave him almost the advantage of snow 
shoes, was so great that he was almost as good an 
antidote to pessimism, or as sure a cure for ‘“‘the 
blues,”’ as my philosophy or even my religion, of 
both of which he was an integral part. 

Jack was so extremely human! To see him, a 
ball of jet black fur, with his bright red tongue, 
flashing eyes, and gleaming teeth showing up 
against the white landscape, shoot out of a snow 
bank or through a thicket as he tried to drive a 
rabbit for my dinner, and always to realize how 
nothing on earth ever dampened his ardor, or 
made him mean and cross, these things left you 
always feeling that you had a real chum along 
with you. 


HOW THE HUSKIES ADOPTED A STRANGER 


As my mascot, he rode always on the komatik. 
Eskimo team dogs do not allow any other living 
animals near them but a man, and only him under 
certain restrictions. They have more than once 
remorselessly killed strange dogs that I had pur- 
chased to augment my own team. Once two 
teams killed a stranger who interfered with them, 
close to my hospital. Jack had many narrow 
escapes. The fearful cutting molars of a big 
huskie dog are fatal in a moment, but Jack es- 
tablished at last his right to be recognized as a 
full member in good standing of the ‘‘doctor’s 
team,’’ and somehow it always seemed to me that 
each dog saw to it that the rest observed that 
freedom. 

Another small mascot I had in later years was 
a rough-haired Irish terrier. He used always to 
take refuge when pursued between the front legs 
of the master dog. Jack never had to. I had an 
idea the great big fellows really loved him; for 
they have a capacity for love of their own kind, 
even though it is not always on exhibition. 
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THE KING DOG AND HIS RULE 


In every dog team there is a king dog. He is 
not the leader which goes ahead and finds the 
way which all the rest follow, but he is the 
strongest and best fighter, and he holds his posi- 
tion ‘‘viet armis.”’ It is strange how seldom his 
right is questioned to the first choice of the food, 
or the first right to sidle up to his master for a 
welcome. When it is questioned, it is generally 
by the whole team, and they may, if the rebellion 
is successful, drive him out into the sea, or onto 
the ice, and unless he is willing to win or perish, 
he knows better than to come near them again. 
I have seen the other dogs wait while the Master 
Dog eats, and then be so hungry they will lick the 
oil or bits of fat which are clinging to his shaggy 
face. I have seen him, after he has fed, carry cff 
a portion for a mother and her puppies. I shall 
never go back on fourfooted friends that have 
done as much for me as my husky dogs have. 
Much of their biting is enthusiasm gone wrong, 
and no little is the result of their malhandling, 
either by two-legged or by other four-legged 
animals. 

When one halts a dog team to visit a house, or 
“cook the kettle,’ the dogs are left in their 
harnesses, and at once come round the sledge, 
turn round and round till they have made a hole 
in the snow, and then lie down. They are never 
fed till the day’s work is over, and they not only 
know that, but lL have never known them to touch 
the food, which they know is in a sack on the 
sledge. Whether it be for that reason or not, 
they never allow a stranger of any kind near the 
sledge. Sometimes, one or two of the team may 
even climb up and lie on the sledge. When Jack 
was around, however, he established his right to 
that position, and assumed the responsibility of 
giving warning if anyone approached it. 

Sometimes on fast runs down hill, something 
gets loose and drops off the sledge. Perhaps it 
will be the long walrus hide whip. All you had 
to do was to tell Jack, and he would at once rush 
back along the trail and bring anything that 
smelled as if it belonged to us back with him. 
Many a long delay he has saved us in that way. 

When evening approaches, and the dogs are 
getting tired, especially if the way is strange to 


them, they are apt to slow down. In order to 
speed them up we use all kinds of devices. I 
never believed in using the long whip on the dogs 
unless they were fighting and could not be sepa- 
rated. If a wind is blowing behind one, I have 
often thrown up a feather or a light piece of 
paper, and as it blows ahead the dogs chase it. 
A bird darting up or any tracks of animals always 
start the dogs speeding along. Somehow Jack 
got to know that. When I told him to, he would 
jump off the loaded komatik, dash around so far 
from the trail that the other dogs in their traces 
could not reach him, and would then rush ahead 
jumping up and down, his long ears flapping ex- 
actly like a crow’s wings. As soon as the team 
began to overtake him, he fled out at right angles, 
and hid while they passed, after which he would 
return, and jump panting but proud on the 
komatik. 


WHEN JACK SAVED HIS MASTER 


Once, when I and my dogs and sledge had 
fallen through the ice into the sea, we had all, by 
the help of the bigger dogs, succeeded in getting 
onto a floating ice-pan about twelve by twelve 
feet in size. It was, however, a thin piece, and 
too small to carry us all, as we drifted seaward 
and the ocean swellincreased. It was impossible 
to get onto another piece, as there was too much 
soft ice to make swimming possible. Though I 
tried sending my leading dog over to carry a line 
for me, she could not understand what I wanted, 
and always swam back to me. Jack was then 
my only hope, and after some waiting and trying, 
he followed a piece of ice which I flung for him, 
and being very light, was able to paddle over and 
to lie down when I bade him. Guided by his 
black coat, my leader swam across through the 
‘“‘sish’’ ice, carried the line, and climbed out on 
the bigger pan. Jumping into the water, by the 
aid of the dog and the line I was then able to do 
the same, and so was eventually picked up next 
day. 

Love for any animals, irrespective of their 
number of legs, calls for an understanding heart. 
Personally, I greatly enjoyed Opal Whiteley’s 
book, ‘‘ The Journal of an Understanding Heart,” 
and her ‘‘animism,”’ if it must have a name. In 
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Minnie Maddern Fiske 


Greatly as she was admired as an actress— 
she has been called the American Bernhardt— 
she was even more deeply loved and revered by 
perhaps a smaller but more devoted group who 
were familiar with the intensive work of Minnie 
Maddern Fiske in behalf of animals. Much of 
her life she devoted to their cause, and in such a 
practical manner, through lectures and personal 
appeals, that she became the inspiration of move- 
ments which, like that in behalf of humane 
trapping, are being reflected in the laws of many 
States. Her early campaigns aimed at improve- 
ments in the methods of raising and caring for 
cattle, these inspired by personal knowledge of 


the suffering and agonizing death of cattle, 
horses and sheep on the ranches of the West. 
She personally rescued hundreds of dogs and eats 
found lost in the streets, taking them to suitable 
institutions and even to hospitals for animals. 
She was one of the most vigorous opponents of 
the introduction of bull-fighting in the United 
States; and as chairman of the Humane Trapping 
Committee of the American Humane Association 
her work became nationally known. 

She was one of the most devoted friends of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, and whenever 
her professional duties brought her to Boston she 
never failed to call at our headquarters and to 
‘visit’? with the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
founder of the League, whose house guest she 
often was also. Indeed, the friendship of these 
two remarkable women was one of the most 
beautiful incidents in the career of the League. 
Both have now gone from us but their influence 
goes on, in the increasing solicitude of the Ameri- 
can people for the welfare of our fourfooted 
friends. 


John Orth 


For a generation the late John Orth was a 
friend of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
Every year at our Annual Fair the exquisite 
music of this pupil of the great Liszt was con- 
tributed as an attraction. Mr. Orth was a fre- 
quent caller at the home of Mrs. Huntington 
Smith, founder of the League, for whom he had 
a great affection. She had given up her music 
years ago for the work of the League, and John 
Orth would lighten her lonely hours with his 
wonderful playing. At the last Fair Mrs. Smith 
attended, she said to him, ‘‘ This is not my work, 
it is the work of my girls,”’ upon which John Orth 
took his watch out of his pocket, saying, as he 
opened the back case, ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, this, you see, 
is the mechanism of my watch. Remember that 
it has a mainspring.”’ 


The Death of Flying Arrow 


Two horses whose necks had been broken while 
attempting stunts were shot during the stay of 
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the so-called Texas Rangers Rodeo in Boston, be- 
ginning April 8. The first was of little value, al- 
though his life probably was as dear to him as the 
other’s. The second was the beautiful and valu- 
able mare, Flying Arrow, whose rider, Miss May 
Anderson, had attempted for the first time to 
make her jump over a four-foot barrier and an 
automobile while standing on the mare’s back. 
The jump had been made successfully many 
times before, but not in the ‘“‘Roman style” at- 
tempted on this occasion. Both horses were 
shot by Archibald MacDonald, chief of agents of 
the Animal Rescue League; and bitter criticism 
was voiced by the members of the troupe, and 
found some echo in the newspapers, because Mac- 
Donald, immediately after helping lift the mare 
clear from Miss Anderson, who was pinioned 
under her body, made a quick examination of and 
immediately shot the mare. 

“Archie”? MacDonald has been the horse agent 
of the Animal Rescue League for twenty-one 
years. During that time he has rescued from 
suffering, overwork and ill treatment, an average 
of approximately 800 horses a year, many of them 
with broken necks. He is not a diplomaed 
veterinarian, but no one knows horse anatomy 
better. The moment MacDonald examined the 
mare he knew she was doomed, and subsequent 
events confirmed the accuracy of his diagnosis. 
Drs. Wesley A. Young and J. H. Emmerson of 
the Animal Rescue League, Dr. C. W. Delano, 
one of the ablest veterinarians of Boston, and 
Dr. Dallin of the Rodeo staff made a post mortem 
examination, Dr. Delano making the incisions, 
and unanimously found that the mare could not 
have survived her injuries. 

Dr. Young said: “In my opinion this horse 
was beyond all medical aid, and would have died 
in a very few minutes.” 

Our sympathy goes out to Miss Anderson, who 
loved the horse and whose grief at her death was 
pitiful to witness, but it does not blind us to the 
fact that MacDonald acted quickly and merci- 
fully to end the agonies of a dying animal. The 
members of the Rodeo troupe and some of the 
audience condemned our agent for what they be- 
lieved to be undue haste, and we can appreciate 
their feelings. We trust, however, that this 
recital of the facts will assuage their anger. 


Drive for Traps Fails 


Friends of the law against cruel traps will be re- 
joiced to learn that the attempt to nullify it in the 
Legislature during the present session failed. A 
bill was introduced early in the session, House 
Bill No. 498, which sought to extend the limit 
within which steel traps might be set with respect 
to buildings and cultivated lands from 59 yards to 
5,000 yards, or 2.8 miles. The hearing held be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Conservation in the 
Gardner Auditorium of the State House, on 
March 14, drew a great audience, fully three- 
fourths of whom were opposed to the nullifying 
measure. On March 30 the committee unani- 
mously reported “‘leave to withdraw.” The next 
day the House unanimously accepted the report, 
without debate, and the measure died then and 
there. The fight against the bill was led by the 
Humane Trapping Council, supported by the 
Boston Animal Rescue League, the Massachu- 
setts 5. P. C. A. and every other animal welfare 
organization in the State. It is believed that 
this sweeping victory will serve as a warning that 
the humane trapping law, accepted by the people 
of Massachusetts in the 1930 election by an un- 
precedented majority of 327,000 votes, is not to 
be lightly set aside by the Legislature. 


Improved System of Dog Licensing 


Massachusetts is expected next year to adopt 
a more practical method of licensing dogs. 
House Bill 738, introduced on behalf of the 
Massachusetts County Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion, contained some crudities, but at a confer- 
ence between the commissioners and representa- 
tives of the Animal Rescue League and the 
M.S. P.C. A., most of these were ironed out. 

The most important change in the proposed 
law legalizes the use of tags, bearing the year, the 
city or town and the license number. ‘These are 
furnished without expense to the owner, and 
their design is changed every year. The tags are 
substituted for the clumsy and unworkable sys- 
tem of requiring that every licensed dog shall 
wear a collar marked with the owner’s name and 
the license number. Under the new arrange- 
ment it will be much easier to enforce the license 
law, and all societies like ours will codperate. 
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Sir Wilfred Grenfell and His Dogs 


(Continued from page 3) 
many problems of life, I am persuaded that our 
hearts are far better guides than our heads along 
the road to truth. A little book, ‘‘ Dumb-bell of 
Brookfield,” has always appealed to me as 
excellent propaganda for our fourfooted friends. 
. We have been making efforts to teach our 
fishermen of the North to love their dogs better, 
and be kinder to them. The great events at our 
annual ‘“‘sports” are the dogteam races. It is 
well known now with us that those drivers who 
never use a whip invariably do far better than 
those who urge their dogs on with it. 


GOVERNOR BAXTER’S NOBLE GIFT 

It is necessary, now that we are introducing 
cattle and gardens, to shut up our big dogs in 
summer. Until last autumn, we were never 
able to afford our beloved dogs any kind of ken- 
nels that we could expect to set much example 
for our poorer neighbors. Last spring, a Di- 
rector of the Animal Rescue League, the Honor- 
able Percival P. Baxter of Maine, gave us per- 
mission to go ahead and put up, at his expense, 
kennels such as we designed and he approved. 
The kennels are so built that the clean sea water 
rises in the runways at high tide, cleans out the 
pens and allows the dogs to swim and cool down, 
since even in our summers they are very apt to 
suffer from the heat. There is also attached a 
small hospital so that sick dogs can be segregated, 
and divisions to shut off the breeding mothers and 
their pups, thus enabling us to watch and im- 
prove the breeding of better strains. The food 
stores are at the other end, and running water is 
available from the nearby orphanage. So far it 
has not been possible for us to estimate the moral 
influence of so fine and so new a lesson in practical 
love, but it is impossible to believe that it will 
not be a very real one. Our people are trained 
observers, for fishermen and trappers must culti- 
vate mental reactions which in our more crowded 
civilizations are apt to be atrophied or to lie 
dormant. If this article is of no service for any 
other purpose, I have been exceedingly glad to 
record our intense gratitude to the generous 
donor of this model kennel, in the name of the 
dogs of the Northland. Wiutrrep T. GRENFELL. 


State Federation Organized 


Feeling the need of closer codperation in legis- 
lative and other matters, the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston issued an invitation to all or- 
ganizations within the State to send representa- 
tives to a meeting which was held on Thursday, 
April 21 at 51 Carver Street, Boston. After re- 
viewing events of recent months, it was voted to 
organize the Massachusetts Federation of Hu- 
mane Societies, the object of this organization to 


be: 


1. To bring the several organizations incorpo- 
rated in the State of Massachusetts for the pre- 
vention and suppression of cruelty, humane 
educational societies, and societies of kindred 
interest into closer relationship and thus secure 
greater uniformity of procedure. 

2. To render assistance and support when - 
needed in adjacent districts, also to enlist the aid 
and support of persons who may or may not be 
members of such societies. 

3. To consider and discuss important ques- 
tions of daily experience. 

4. To secure more extended means of educa- 
tion of societies in the business of organization. 

5. To secure general understanding of the 
bearing of necessary humane legislation both 
existing and to be secured in the future. 

6. Any other questions which seem to demand 
the careful consideration of those interested in 
humane work. 


The Federation elected officers as follows: 
President, Robert F. Sellar; first vice president, 
Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent of the 
Worcester Animal Rescue League; second vice 
president, Mrs. Alice G. Edman, Secretary of the 
Berkshire Animal Rescue League; secretary, 
Mrs. Howard F. Woodward, President of Taun- 
ton Animal Welfare Workers; Treasurer, E. Stan- 
ley Swift, Manager of the New Bedford Animal 
Rescue League; Board of Directors: Miss Helen 
Leighton, President of the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League, and William E. Potter, President 
of the Lowell Humane Society. 

The list of delegates to this Federation meeting 
was as follows: From the Waltham Animal Aid 
Society, Ida E. Hall, Adaline A. Blandin, F. 
Josephine Hall; from New Bedford, E. Stanley 
Swift; from Taunton, Mrs. Howard F. Woodward; 
from Brockton, William E. Leach;from Worcester, 
Herbert W. Cooper; from Lowell, William E. 
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Potter; from Humane Trapping Council, Howard 
Noble; from Stow, Harriet Bird; from Martha’s 
Vineyard, Miss Foote; from Waltham, Jessie M. 
Hughes; from Melrose, Rev. Warren J. Herricka 
and Mrs. Millett; from Pittsfield, Mrs. Alice G. 
Edmans; from Boston Work Horse Relief Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Staniford and Miss Stackpole; and 
from the Boston Animal Rescue League, Robert 
F. Sellar, and Dr. Wesley A. Young, D. V. M. 

It was decided to hold a State Convention 
some time in late September or early October. 
This organization will give a good account of its 
work as time goes by. 


A Cool Retreat 
(A TRUE STORY) 
“Oh, where is Fluffy Ruffles? 
This scorching summer day, 
Is that dear pussy? Oh, I fear 
That she has gone to stay! 


Where, 


“T’ve hunted for her everywhere, 
In each accustomed place, 
But not since dawn have I beheld 
Her darling little face.” 


The loved Angora’s mistress cried, 
As round the house she tore, 

Then, as a last resort, she flung 
Quite wide the bathroom door. 


There in the bathtub cool and white, 
That hot midsummer day, 

Miss Fluffy Ruffles, all at ease, 
Serene in comfort lay. 


“O Fluffy dear,” her mistress said, 
“T’ve hunted everywhere! 
To think at last I’ve found you here— 
A queer place, I declare! 


“And yet Diogenes so wise 
Lived in a tub, ’tis said, 
And you are wise, my little friend, 
To make a tub your bed!” 


But Fluffy Ruffles simply blinked, 
And never said a word, 
But yawned, and rolled, and stretched herself, 
And purred, and purred, and purred. 
—Louella C. Poole. 


Annual Meeting of the League 


The Annual Meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston was held February 2, 1932, 
First Vice President Roger Ernst presiding. 
Robert F. Sellar, who had served as Managing 
Director since last June was unanimously elected 
President, and Robert Baldwin was added to the 
Board of Directors. 

Miss Margaret C. Starbuck presented medals 
and prizes as follows: 


Lincoln Medal: Alvin Belleveau, 116 Chestnut 
St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin walked out on a plank on thin ice and 
saved a dog that was drowning in the Charles 
River, thus assisting Officer William Edmunds. 


Book, ‘‘Igloo”’: 

Mass. 

Robert found a valuable mother Airedale 
caught in a steel trap, and with great courage and 
persistence succeeded in releasing the agonized 
animal, who belonged near, to Mrs. Holt. 


Robert Bassler, Bryantville, 


Book, ‘‘Igloo”: William Carr, aged 10, 54 New- 
bern Ave., Medford, Mass. 
William took time off on a very hot day in July 
to pause and give a horse a drink of water near 
the freight sheds in Charlestown. 


‘“‘Teloo”’ books: Ernest C. Wilson of 4 Fort Ave., 
Roxbury; Grace Butler and Myles McGarvey 
of Lynn. 

These three young folks have been of inesti- 
mable service to our Lynn Branch in their care 
for injured birds and stray cats and kittens. 


Book, “Igloo”: Samuel Trager, aged 12, 120 

Shurtleff St., Chelsea. 

Samuel started a Kindness Club last April in 
the Chelsea Public Library, which now has 219 
members. They have canvassed for funds, 
erected three bird baths, and at Christmas pro- 


vided food for stray animals. 


Medal: Adolph von Aihmi, or ‘ Eddie.”’ 

Eddie is a prize-winning German Shepherd dog 
owned by Mrs. Gerhard T. Aldrich of 307 Edge 
Hill Road, Milton. He showed exceptional in- 
telligence and initiative in warning a whole apart- 
ment house group of fire. 
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Medal: “ Buddy.”’ 

Equally dramatic is the story of Buddy, a 
white poodle, who saved the lives of Mrs. Veron- 
ica Gineviez and her three children from fire at 
their home, 80 Merrimac St., Woburn. 


Medal: ‘‘ Bozzo.”’ 

His barking saved the family of his owner, 
Mrs. Abbie Rouleau of 65 Madison St., Malden. 
The fire was so serious that they and the oc- 
cupants of the third floor under them, at 5 
Springs St., were forced to flee in their night 
clothes, and eleven Malden firemen, including 
Chief Nicolls and Captain Bailey, were overcome 
by the smoke. 

These three dogs alone, the record shows, 
saved approximately a dozen human lives. 


( harles MeSweeney, 72 Kirtland St., Cambridge. 
At midnight Charles found lying in the gutter 
in Cambridge, struck by an automobile, a little 
dog that had been stolen from Mrs. Robertie of 
West Medford, and brought it to the League. 
Mrs. Robertie came and got it, but it was so 
seriously injured it did not recover. But it is of 
incalculable comfort to owners whose dogs dis- 
appear to know what has happened to them. 


Now We Broadeast 


Thursday of each week, through the generosity 
of Radio Station, WLOE we have been broad- 
casting in the interests of the League. We are 
on the air between 4.50 and 5 p.m. The series 
was opened on February 25 by President Sellar, 
when he spoke on the value of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston to the community. On March 
3 Miss B. Maude Phillips spoke on the growth of 
the work of the Animal Rescue League of Boston. 
This was followed by a broadcast on March 10, 
when Dr. Young spoke on the work of the Clinic. 
He followed it a week later with a talk on first aid 
to animals. March 24 Miss Phillips again spoke 
on humane education, specializing particularly 
on the cruelty involved in the sale of baby 
chicks to be used as playthings for children in the 
Easter season. March 31 she again spoke on 
humane education, analyzing a particular study 
indicating the way that nature study and humane 
education in general interweave with art courses, 


classes in English, and with other studies. April 
7 Dr. Young recited a legend on the circum- 
stances which brought about the close association 
of man and the dog, and he is following this up 
each week with the characteristics and habits, 
and probable origin of different species of dogs. 
We feel sure you would enjoy some of these broad- 
casts. Many letters have come in response to 
them, particularly letters asking advice of our 
doctors as to proper care and feed for animals. 


Martha’s Vineyard and Cape Cod 


Arrangements have been made whereby Dr. 
James H. O’Brien will conduct the free clinic and 
assume the general duties of agent of the Mar: 
tha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League beginning | 
June first. The property leased for the past two 
years has proven inadequate due to the growth of 
Miss Foote’s work, and she has entered into a 
lease arrangement whereby the rent paid this 
summer will apply toward the purchase price of 
the property, approximately 20,000 sq. ft. in area, 
should the season’s experience indicate the pur- 
chase a wise move. It is hoped that the tenta- 
tive plans for an all-year-round service at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard will materialize. 

The work on the Cape goes steadily on. John 
T. Wood at West Harwich, has handled 148 
small animals in the first three months of the 
year, and Walter Nickerson 159 animals at his 
headquarters in Eastham. In addition to 
prompt response when an injured or stray dog 
is reported these men are constantly on the alert 
to function whenever a call comes from any sec- 
tion of Cape Cod. 

We are following our established policy of pre- 
venting cruelty rather than prosecuting after an 
offense has been committed, but, when the 
necessity arises for making an arrest, we do not 
evade the issue. A resident of the Cape recently 
shot a neighbor’s dog with not a shade of excuse. 
Agent Wood after an investigation of the shoot- 
ing arrested the offender. He was found guilty 
and fined $100.00. 

Mrs. Rockwell A. Coffin, founder of the Cape 
work, is alive to the necessity of expanding for 
the Cape activities and is entitled to uniform 
support of the kind that makes dreams come true. 
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Fined for Shooting Dog 


West Harwicu, Mass., March 25, 1932. 

Joun T. Woop, our agent at West Harwich, 
writes us: 

‘“‘T was called to the home of Lawrence Barrett, 
Sunday March 13 at one-thirty o’clock. Found 
this handsome German Shepherd on the kitchen 
floor, bleeding badly from the mouth and shoul- 
der. I gave it first aid, asked the usual ques- 
tions, took a good responsible man, went to the 
home of Frederick Lawrence in Harwichport. I 
asked him if he shot this dog and why he did it? 
He said he would shoot any dog. I saw the gun, 
the shells, and the spot where the dog was shot. 
I summoned him into court and tried the case 
before Judge Welsh, with three good witnesses. 
Lawrence pleaded nolo. After the case was 
tried and I had made my plea, the Judge’s find- 
ings were as follows: ‘I order the plea of nolo 
stricken from the court record and I pronounce 
you guilty and fine you one hundred dollars.’ 
Lawrence appealed and was placed under $500 
bail and given in charge of the probation officer. 
Later the clerk of the Court notified me that 
Lawrence was going to pay his fine.”’ 

JouHn T. Woop. 


National Humane Convention 


The National Convention of the American 
Humane Association will be held in San Fran- 
cisco October 18, 19 and 20. A recent humane 
news letter issued by the National Organization 
states that in addition to representatives of 
animal protective organizations throughout the 
United States Sir Robert Gower, M. P., and Cap- 
tain Fairholme of the RoyalS. P. C. A. of London 
are coming on from England. To them our 
movement is a world-wide affair, and they are 
coming to compare range of operations, methods, 
and so on. 

Last year’s convention was held in Grand 
Rapids. As a matter of convenience to eastern 
organizations we are sorry this year’s convention 
is to be held so far away, but the news letter re- 
ferred to states that the national organization 
with a movable convention must move around. 
We have 47 societies listed in California, also 
others in the Pacific coast states. 


During Humane Week the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston distributed 68,680 leaflets on 
humane care of animals, and their story leaflets, 
200. reports, 500 copies of Our FourFrooTeD 
FRIENDS, and 650 posters. 

Miss Margaret C. Starbuck of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston was one of the judges at 
the Annual Alley Cat Show conducted at Denni- 
son House. Some of our friends are inclined to 
criticize these exhibitions, but we hasten to assure 
them that they are wrong. They give opportu- 
nity for teaching children to care for their pets 
better, to send for our teams in case of accidents 
or of strays, and generally to interest themselves 
in animal welfare. 


Sydney Franklin, the American bull fighter, 
is reported as again trying to introduce bull 
fights into this country, and it is even said he 
talks of importing sixty bulls from Spain. We 
do not know whether this is true or not, but we 
assure Mr. Franklin that every effort the or- 
ganized humane societies of the United States 
can make to prevent the introduction of this 
cruel and brutal sport will be made. New Jer- 
sey, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Utah, New Mexico 
and Texas all have tried to get up bull fights and 
in most cases they have been stopped. 


We have just been informed today of another 
rescue of a dog from an icy grave. Mrs. Grace 
Allen of Shrewsbury, at great peril to herself, 
crawled out on thin ice on the lake and rescued 
a very large dog which had fallen through. 


Why We Are Late 


We regret that OUR FOURFOOTED 


FRIENDS comes out in May instead of 
The 
delay has been caused chiefly by the in- 


April, our regular month of issue. 


stallation of an addressograph, which 
will greatly facilitate our work in the 


future with respect both to this magazine 


and our Annual Report, which was also 


somewhat delayed. 
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Our $10,000 Appeal Winning 

The mail is opened at the League with bated 
breath these days. We are looking for those 
checks which swell the returns from our recent 
appeal so rapidly. To date 489 persons have re- 
sponded with a total of $3426.65. 

We have experienced the thrill accompanying 
a single check of $500.00, two $100.00 thrills, 
three $50.00 thrills, twenty $25.00 thrills, and 
the entire tabulation is most interesting. Our 
aim to attain the full amount, $10,000, in as short 
a time as possible is responsible for our enthusi- 
asm over the larger checks. Some of the letters 
accompanying the smaller contributions, also 
letters explaining that the spirit is willing but 
the purse too slender, testify to the general heart 
interest in the work of the League. 

We try to express our gratitude in each and 
every instance and take this opportunity to 
reiterate that the small gifts loom up as im- 
portantly in our sight as the larger. .The need 
set forth in our appeal is truly urgent. More 
contributors have indicated their interest in the 
X-ray machine than in the other projects. The 
X-ray removes the guesswork from operations, 
and our friends, many of them, have sent letters 
with their donations generously conceding that 
our doctors should no longer be handicapped and 
the chance of perfect recoveries to the animals be 
jeopardized through the lack of such a machine. 
Such equipment costs in the neighborhood of 
$2000.00 installed. This is too expensive for the 
average practitioner and it is part of our plan 
to permit private veterinarians to use our X-ray 
on a fee basis where the finances of the owner 
will permit, and gratis otherwise. 

Elsewhere in this issue is an article by Dr. 
Grenfell emphasizing his love for the Labrador 
dogs and the dependence of the people upon 
them. Accompanying many five and one dollar 
bills, and some larger amounts as well, are ex- 
pressions such as these, ‘‘I hope from the bottom 
of my heart the League will be able to do this 
wonderful piece of work,” and ‘‘This world is a 
better place for man because the hearts of so 
many are touched by the needs of the dog in far- 
off Labrador.” Therefore, as reflected from the 
letters the Labrador project seems to closely 
follow the X-ray in importance. 


The suggestion of a wider distribution of Our 
FoOURFOOTED FRIENDS as part of our definite 
humane plan has produced favorable and en- 
thusiastic comment from many supporters. 
Many have stated their missing it sorely during 
the days of suspended publication. We are 
trusting that financial support will be generous 
enough to enable us to not only increase its cir- 
culation but to permit the addition of worth- 
while features as well. Mr. Brigham, our 
Editor, is entitled to our gratitude for producing 
the paper, each quarter reflecting the activities of 
the League, and at the same time carrying with 
it that something which holds the interest of 
children and adults alike. 

A generous, though careful distribution of our 
books, leaflets and posters during Humane Week 
has depleted our stock to a point where it is far — 
below normal. 

Already we are reprinting the wonderful ani- 
mal stories of the late Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
of which educators say they are unsurpassed. 

We are far short of our goal, it is true, but we 
feel convinced many who read this brief state- 
ment will be reminded of our needs, and will 
hasten to respond generously. Every dollar 
helps. Many hesitate to send a modest donation 
because it may not reflect the interest they feel in 
all we are trying todo. But, a dollar from a per- 
son of limited means is a generous response. A 
few more $500.00 thrills will be most welcome, 
and a donation of $1000.00! Words fail us! 

RosBert F, Sevuar, President. 


Dog and Master 


(TO PIERROT) 


You wag your tail 
And gaze at me, 
And I at you, 
So dumbly true; 
Each content on an old log 
At the edge of the sea— 
A dreaming man, 
With the azure span 
Of sky above,— 
And a dog 
Avowing his love. 
—Le Baron Cooke. 
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Baby Grace and the ‘‘Mad’’ Dog 

A small girl with yellow curls and big blue eyes 
came tripping along the boulevard one Sunday 
noon. Her aunt was walking by her side, when 
a friend stepped up and said, ‘‘Good morning,” 
to Aunty Grace, but ‘‘Hello there, baby,” to 
little golden-haired Grace. Baby Grace was just 
three years old, and thought she was now grown 
up. She looked up at this newcomer, with her 
big blue eyes wide open, and in all seriousness 
said, “‘I’m a big girl now, I’m no baby.” The 
friend smiled at this gentle rebuke and walked 
along with Aunty, talking of different experiences. 

Baby Grace was looking eagerly at everything 
when a big brown dog rushed across the boule- 
vard, darting up to her and stroking her with its 
paws. She laughed in her sweet baby fashion, 
petting it and saying, ‘“‘You’re a nice doggie, 
aren’t you?” The dog jumped up and down, 
pawing at her arms, face and back, for it felt the 
love the child had for it. An officer, seeing this, 
ran across the boulevard, his face serious and red 
with fright, his eyes ablaze with the thought of 
danger. In a loud voice he cried, ‘‘The baby, 
the baby, God save her; run ladies, run for your 
life, that dog is mad!”’ People flew in all direc- 
tions shouting, “‘Save the baby!” But Baby 
Grace smiled and patted the dog, deaf to the 
voices, noise and danger. 

The officer bounded to her side and drew his 
club to strike the dog, but Baby Grace put two 
little chubby arms around the dog’s neck and 
looked up at the officer and said, ‘“‘He’s a dear 
doggie!’’ The officer’s face changed at once to 
an expression of love, and reaching down he 
picked the baby up in his arms and pressed her to 
his cheek, for. he, too, felt the love the child was 
giving. The dog wagged his tail, standing peace- 
fully at the officer’s side looking up at his new 
little friend. 

Aunty and her friend then realized what this 
was all about, and came over to get Baby Grace, 
but she looked at Aunty, then at the officer, and 
said in a calm, assuring voice, ‘‘ My friend too, 
Aunty Grace!” 

This big strong man in blue uniform looked at 
Aunty, then at the sweet, innocent baby face. 
Two tears rolled down his cheeks and in a choked 
voice he said: ‘‘Lady, this baby is an angel. 


That dog has been hunted for several weeks. He 
has bitten many people. All the newspapers 
have published a description of him and a large 
reward has been offered for his dead body. 
Never have I seen such love as this baby 
expresses.”’ 

The officer went to the corner with Baby 
Grace still in his arms and rang up the City Hall, 
saying, ‘‘ The dog is found and all is well.”?’ Then 
he took the full name and address of this little 
girl with the big blue eyes and yellow curls. 
When the patrol arrived he put the dog in, which 
looked back reluctantly as if to say, ‘‘Good-bye, 
little friend, for a while.” 

The next week was a busy one for the reporters 
and Aunty Grace. The bell rang many times, 
cameras were hoisted, but Aunty said, ‘“‘No, no 
reward or publicity.” 

Then came a gentleman in his big car driven 
by a uniformed chauffeur. After telling through 
the speaking tube who he was and what he 
wanted, he was admitted. He said he was the 
owner of the dog, and that it was a very valuable 
dog, but had been lured away from his estate, 
and ill treatment had caused the ‘‘madness.”’ 
He had read the description of the dog in the 
newspapers and just arrived in the city when he 
heard of the good work Baby Grace had done. 
He had spent many sleepless nights, as he loved 
the dog very much, as did all the family. Then 
he offered a large reward for what had been done. 
After much thought, Aunty agreed one day to 
visit this estate with Baby Grace and receive the 
reward. Baby Grace spent many days on the 
beautiful grounds of the estate of Mr. Roberts. 

—Marianne Worthington Cocker. 


To a Squirrel 
Little warm bundle of quivering grey fur, 
Busily opening that chestnut burr, 

Why do your shining eyes dart here and there, 
Is it fear or instinct that bids you beware? 
You sit on your hind legs, with me in plain sight, 

Please, little grey thing, shake off your fright. 
I’m not a hunter, seeking your skin, 
Just want to be friendly, won’t you begin? 
I put out my hand—with a flirt of your tail, 
You scurry away, leaving me to bewail. 
—Miriam H. Greene. 


a 
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LEAGUE WORK FOR THE 
FIRST QUARTER 


During the First Quarter of 1931 the League 
received: 


Gals: SOOO ae ease Pe ceee ee 8,490 
Dogs 27 he Oe. aa ch i eee 3,012 
HOrseg*47 % care Se ee ee ee 123 
pinallersanwmnale =. eae te eee 326 

11,951 


Of these the number of animals received during 
the same period at the Branches and Receiving 
Stations was as follows: 


BRANCH WORK 


MISS MARGARET C. STARBUCK 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street. . 231 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

Ceara veae. cae Te cee ica thine 119 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue... 196 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 

BIN PtOn PUee tea Age cele ee eee ee 351 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 263 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

1h geile ke ee Oe Oe epee on oma cael eg 1,341 
Pinesiitdve Dedham 4s.-9. 20 eee 126 
Meédtieldemmge vr Roh coakee Ge aaees iW 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street............. 307 

2,951 


Report of Investigation Department 


Our Investigation Department under the su- 
pervision of Archibald MacDonald reports 479 
cases handled from January 1 to March 31, 1932. 
We try to avoid details of a harrowing nature, 
but how can we better acquaint you with the 
serious nature of the problems confronting us 
than by stating that of all the animals involved in 
these investigations it was necessary to put away 
123 horses, 1 donkey, 12 cows, 164 calves, 5 hogs, 
1 goat, 3 sheep, 4 rabbits, 46 dogs, 62 cats, 232 
head of poultry and 15 small birds. 


A few specimen cases should prove interesting. 
One involved a bay horse 24 years of age. For 
18 years he had been owned and driven by one 
man, never giving a bit of trouble, giving an 
honest day’s work and seeming to enjoy it. He 
was too old to change owners, or possibly the 
mind of horse and new owner were not in har- 
mony. At any rate he turned nervous within 
three weeks, and was not safe for man, woman or 
child within striking distance. Various schemes 
for controlling him were tried in vain. No in- 
tentional cruelty was in evidence and it seemed 
wise to purchase him for $5.00 and end an un- 
happy existence. 

A roan mare, being used on a farm in Avon, 
was reported as being very lame. Investigation 
disclosed a lacerated tendon on the left hind leg, 
causing the animal to walk partly on the front 
part of the pastern joint. She was put away. 

A 35-year-old horse, weight 900 lbs., all skin 
and bone, was discovered in Cohasset. It was 
unable to masticate any kind of food, as the 
molars were worn down to the gums. Nothing 
could be done but to mercifully end its suffering. 

Seven dollars from the Old Horse Fund was 
the purchase price of a 14-year-old, 1100 Ib. ice 
peddler’s horse in Roxbury. It was emaciated 
and suffering from an injury to the stifle joint of 
the right hind leg. 

Due to a spavin an 18-year-old Somerville 
horse had stood on three legs so long that the 
muscles of the diseased leg were shrunken from 
lack of use. Seven dollars from the Old Horse 
Fund insured an end to its misery. 

Our new horse sling has resulted in the rescue 
of many horses without injury. Through its 
use a cow was lifted from a cellar in Canton. A 
broken pelvis sustained in the fall, however, 
necessitated the slaughter of the animal. 

More calves are shipped during this season 
than at any other time. Most of the 164 men- 
tioned in this report were immature, and never 
should have been shipped in the first place. We 
are happy to report that a more rigid inspection 
at the stock yards is resulting in many more be- 
ing condemned as unfit for food; and if this is 
continued, as we have reason to believe it will be, 
it will strike at the very roots of the bob veal evil. 
A calf from four to six weeks of age can stand the 
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hardships of shipping fairly well, but those rang- 
ing from a few days old to a little better than 
three weeks arrive at the stock yards barely able 
to stand, many of them down or already dead. 

Trucks are figuring more prominently in the 
shipping of live stock every day. One load of 56 
after a journey of 260 miles deserves special men- 
tion, due to the uniform good condition of the 
animals on arrival. Sanity figured in this ship- 
ment. To begin with they were five weeks old or 
better. The truck was double decked, well 
bedded and ventilated. This same shipper, 
Hobbs by name, had a carload of 80 reach 
Brighton on the same day, also in prime condition 
due to lack of overcrowding, good age, and good 
condition in the stock car. They came from the 
Canadian border. We are happy to be able te 
commend this shipper in these two instances. 

The results of a more intensive inspection of 
poultry at the railroad yards, and stores and 
markets in general are being seen. The poor 
condition of poultry on arrival has been very 
marked. Many have been found suffering with 
contagious diseases. Weather conditions have 
been responsible for much suffering. One of our 
men is on duty at the poultry markets practically 
all the time and his time is most profitably em- 
ployed. 

In response to a complaint from Stoughton we 
rescued a mother dog with eight puppies, also a 
sick cat. The poor condition of all of these 
animals justified the rather long journey involved. 

A cat, belonging to no one in particular, but a 
general pet around the State House, was injured 
by an automobile on Ashburton Place, and after 
an extensive search was found to have crawled 
into the storeroom of the hotel to die. We ended 
its suffering as quickly as possible. 

This account is intended as a cross-section of 
the work of our new Inspection Department. 
Many investigations simply call for intelligent 
advice, which prevents much suffering and ill 
treatment, often unintentional. In other cases 
a simple warning brings to an end inhumane prac- 
tices before they are fairly started. However, it 
was found necessary to make two arrests, each 
resulting in the conviction of the offender. 
Prevention of cruelty is our aim and we take the 
shortest route to accomplish it. 


Billy’s Dream 


Last night I dreamt that sister and I 

Were out in a forest dense and high; 

No light, not even a crescent moon, 

We were hungry, frightened, ready to swoon. 
A mighty dragon spat fire and smoke, 

And roared so loudly that birds awoke. 

We wandered about for years it seemed, 

But suddenly lights in the forest gleamed, 
The fireflies lit their candles bright, 

We forgot our fear in the black of night. 

Itind bears gave us their den for sleep, 

And Anna and I slept like tired sheep. 

Then monkeys fed us with cocoanuts, 

And at daybreak showed us some travelers’ huts. 
Elephants carried us mile after mile, 

A boa constrictor was guide for a while. 

A kangaroo crossed the stream with a leap, 
And landed us dry, Sis and I in a heap. 

The lions and tigers and panthers came, 

And were friendly to us and very tame. 

Many birds flew above us and hovered around 
To protect us from harm in air and on ground. 
Lizards, chameleons, big spiders galore, 

And centipedes with legs five score. 


As we neared our home a procession came, 
To meet us and greet us both by name. 
Our horses, canary birds and cats, 
Our many dogs and pigs—some rats. 
I suddenly woke and found that Lena 
Made dragon sound with the vacuum cleaner. 
We’ve pledged ourselves to dumb friends till we 
die, 
To be kind to animals, even the fly. 
—Virginia Wainwright. 


Worcester, Mass., Oct. 31, 1931. 
It is a pleasure to tell you that the thin and 
hungry mongrel puppy that I got from the 
League September 29 is just about the best dog 
one could expect to own. To be sure he shows a 
decided lack of being well bred but he is very in- 
telligent, clean and quiet around the house and a 
real playmate for my nine-year-old son for whom 
we got him. His name is ‘‘ Waggle Tail Tramp.” 

rep Cred by 
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FIRST QUARTER IN THE 
CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG IN CHARGE 


(cases BeAUCC oy ceniee ta een Phase Nase 2,890 
Owners advised by telephone.......... 2,006 


Some interesting cases during the past quarter 
have been first, a white rat in labor; she produced 
a family of ten. 

Second: a man brought in his brother-in-law’s 
cat for treatment. Neither he nor his brother- 
in-law were working. He said, ‘“‘I can give youa 
nickel,’ to which I replied, ‘‘Our clinic is for the 
relief of suffering among animals, you keep your 
nickel for carfare.”’ 


Third: On February 2, 1932, a cat was pre- 
sented at the Clinic that had been in a steel trap 
five days. The left fore foot was so lacerated 
and necrotic that it was necessary to destroy the 
poor creature. 


On March 8, 1932, another cat had been 
rescued from a steel trap thirty days previously. 
The right fore leg and foot had been so crushed 
that they were completely dead, just being a dry 
hard stump protruding from a raw sore leg. 
This case we recorded on one of the movie films 
so that we may be able to show any doubting 
Thomas the actual damage possible by steel 
traps. 


Elsewhere in this issue you may read of the 
rodeo held at the Arena. The beautiful horse 
which broke his neck was autopsied and the frac- 
tured bone now resides in a specimen tank in our 
clinic where it can be seen by anyone that wishes. 


We recently have removed the caecum (ap- 
pendix) of several dogs due to the presence of 
whip worms. These little blood-sucking para- 
sites infest this organ only, necessitating its re- 
moval in some instances. 


All these patients had histories of long-standing 
illnesses. Some of them were in a terrible state 
of emaciation. All of their former treatments 


had been without satisfactory results. Recovery 
was quick, and in a very short time these dogs 
were blossoming out into the full bloom of health. 
It sounds simple but it requires not only surgical 
skill but accurate diagnosis, which is my reason 
for mentioning here that inasmuch as we prac- 
tically refuse worm treatments without previous 
knowledge of the presence of worms, and also the 
particular kind that is infesting the animal’s 
digestive tract, it is often necessary that we 
have a sample of fecal material which we may 
centrifuse, and then examine microscopically. 
By so doing we find the eggs of the offending 
parasites. This is positive diagnosis. Accord- 
ingly we prevent much erratic worming of dogs 
which in the majority of cases brings about more 
trouble than previously existed. 


Lives of Our Placed Dogs 


MANSFIELD, Mass., and FLoripa. 
In August 1915 Jack was taken from Carver 
Street to the town of Foxboro to reside. He 
was a good dog in every respect, did his work as a 
watchman thoroughly and enjoyed country life 
during the next ten years. In October 1925 he 
began travelling with his master and mistress, 
including his pal who took him from the home, 
the route being between Boston and Florida. 
From that time until July 1931 he made regular 
trips to the land of sunshine, enjoying the travel- 
ling and the change as much as any one of the 
party. Jack was a good faithful dog and it was 
with great sorrow he was laid to rest in Daytona, 
Florida, on July 16, 1931. He lived to be nine- 

teen years of age. Ex Veoh 
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CLIFTONDALE, Mass., Dec. 17, 1931. 

Here is a picture of my dog taken from the 
League February 1927. He is contented and 
monarch of all he surveys. I am so proud of 
him and I want you to know it. He has proved 
to be the most wonderful dog I know of and most 
every one who knows him says the same. He 
wants and will accept petting from no one but 
me and never leaves me. He has acres and acres 
to roam through but will never leave unless I 
take him. He seems sometimes as though he 
were trying to make sure that I understood his 
full appreciation for giving him a home, and his 
faithful attention I am to accept as his gratitude. 
His intelligence is such that sometimes I have to 
feel he is more than an animal. He has been 
such a comfort to me, in fact part of me to such an 
extent that when the day comes that I must see 
him go the loss and the grief to me will be very 
very hard to bear. He cannot be beat as a 
watchdog, is always on the alert and on guard, 
and gives me that surety of protection, and denies 
himself all the running and romping that most 
dogs enjoy just to be with me. My greatest 
pleasure would be to send you a donation at this 
time but circumstances will not permit, so please 
accept my sincere understanding and interest in 
the wonderful work your League is doing for the 
comfort and protection of all animals which is 
truly a noble cause. At my first opportunity I 


will send some little sum but though it be small I 
know it will be acceptable. ie Pa G: 


BRookuIngE, Mass., Nov. 25, 1931. 

Replying to your card of inquiry words can’t 
express our deep gratitude to the Animal Rescue 
League for our darling dog. He is a beautiful 
little fellow and we love him very much. It 
really seems to us we have the best dog in the 
world. The dog loves us too; “‘us’’ comprises 
my little eleven-year-old daughter and myself. 
Peter lets her wash him, or comb his hair, and he 
enjoys her pettings. It seems that this little dog 
was just made by God for my little girl. Peter 
and his mistress went down on the Cape to spend 
Thanksgiving with Grandma; he enjoyed his auto 
ride very much and loves the beautiful country to 
playin. My little daughter doesn’t like to leave 
her dog long enough to go to school. It is so cute 
the way he jumps and tries to talk when he hears 
her coming home. He is 100% satisfactory and 
contented. I thank you again for the great hap- 
piness you have given my little girl. 

Ce lial: 
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The Animal Rescue League 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


51 CARVER STREET 
Telephone: Hancock 9170 
A WHOLLY INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATION 


Affiliated with Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies 
and American Humane Association 


Organized 
February 9, 1899 


Incorporated 
March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Clinic, Receiving Station for 
Small Animals and Educational Department 


Executive Committee 


ROBERT F. SELLAR, President MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 
FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 
WILLIAM E. BRIGHAM BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR. 
ANIMALS RECEIVED IN THE YEAR 1931 

Cats 3. tS y5 i. ss. re eh aes, cee a 61,315 
Dogs. 2 "3 Ws Boe ee: a cee 14,699 
Horses 3. 7: a £9. ee 558 
Miscellaneous einall annals cele. eee ae 530 

Taplow 


A FREE CLINIC FOR ANIMALS 


has been maintained for 33 years 
In 1931, 11,010 animals treated 


DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 
DR. J. H. EMMERSON, Assistant Veterinarian 


EIGHT MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND TEN AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE . .. . . . »« « «- « « %J9 MOORE STREET 
CHEISEAY 2000 Sa) en ee ee . 36 FOURTH STREET 
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WEsT HARWICH . ... . . « «. ++ JOHN T. Woop, Woop AVENUE AT PINEWOOD 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to 
owners who cannot afford to pay for board and care are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks and restored to 
condition for work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders 
received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 
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